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This paper presents a descriptive analysis of 
preservice secondary social studies teachers' jperspectives toward 
.teaching in general and social sti^ies education in particular. 
;^enty-Cive students ■ajoring in social studies education at a large 
■idwestern university during 19B4-8i , representing four na jor phases 
of the teacher educatioa program were selected to participate, field 
lesperieaeei are the iiost valuable part of the teacher education 
prograa according to this sti^y.^ individual's perspective nay be 
viewed as his or her underlying rationale or theory of action. The 
naturalistic inquiry paradi^i was used to construct the developaent 
oi preservice teachers. An individual * s teaching perspective is the 
product of his or her interaction with the teacher education program, 
early field eaqperiences^ and pers history biography. Continued 
involvuent with the suJbj set area and working with young people were 
the most f recently cited reasons for choosing teaching. The 
participants' conception of the primary purpose of social studies was 
to transfer knowledge and provide students with a well-rounded 
knowledge base. The type of knowledge considered most important for a 
successful teaching experience was connand of general social studies 
content. ( 
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Teacher Perspectives 

■ - 2 

Preservice Teaehers* Perspectives Tevard Secondary Social Studies Education 

INTRODUOTON 

A review of research on teacher education completed by Fuller and Bown 
(1975) concluded that, "despite the need for theory building and 
conceptualization of the processes of change during teacher preparation, 
adequate theories are still not available*' (p. 41), The major reason 
usually cited for this Inadequacy is that too little is know about what 
actually goes on during teacher preparation (Fuller & Bown, 1975; Pelman- 
Neaser, 1983| Eeichner & Tabachnick, 1981). This ahortconlng is being 
addressed by a relatively new line of research on the process of becoming a 
teacher— the study of teacher perspectives. 

Investigations into the process of beconing a teacher should have a 
dual focus. Including both the context of learning to teach and the 
teachers' perceptions of that task (Fuller & Bown, 1975). The elements of 
the context Includei peers, teacher educators, cooperating teachers, 
pupils, characteristics of preservice teachers, and institutional settings. 
As a result of their apprenticeship of observation as pupils, the values, 
attitudes, and milieu associated with teaching are not new to prospective 
teachers. To become a teacher, then, does not require the acquisition of 
previously unknown values as much as it requires a change In the 
individual's own relationship to the classroon situation (Lacey, 1977), 
This process of change' is illustrated by the developnent of teacher 
perspectives, which are the oeanings and Interpretations that teachers give 
to their work and their work situation (Adler, 1984), 

The construct of "perspectives" was first developed by Becker, Geer, 
Hughes, and Strauss (1961) In a study of aoclallEatlon into the medical 
profession. Adler (1984) described perspectives as, "nhe operational 
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philosophy developed out of experiences in the Imffledlate and distant past, 
and applied to specific situations" (p. 14), An individual's perspective 
may be viewed as his or her underlying rationale or theory of action. 
Teacher perspectives, then, take into account a broad range of factors. 
Including the teacher's background, beliefs, assumptions , the context of 
the classroom and the school, how these elements are Interpreted, and the 
interpretations' Influence on the teacher's actions. 

Several studies have been conducted that rely In whole or In part on 
the Investigation of teacher perspectives (e.g., Adler, 1984| Goodman 4 
Adler, 1985; Tabachnlck, Popkewltz, a Zelchner, 1979-1980; Zelchner h 
Tabachnick, 1985) and while the body of work is snail. It Is growing. 
Among other things, these studies have Illustrated that the development of 
specific perspectives is related to Individual's biography, university 
teacher education programs, and the characteristics of classrooms and 
schools used In early field experiences and student teaching. This paper 
presents a descriptive analysis of preservice secondary social studies 
teachers' perspectives toward teaching In general and social studies 
education In particular. While most previous studies of teacher 
perspective development have examined elementary teachers, this study 
focused on preservice secondary teachers. 

^BllODs im data source 

Because this study explored individual teacher perspectives, the 
researcher believed it was necessary to use a methodology that allowed for 
the incorporation of the ideas, actions, thoughts, and feelings of the 
participants themselves as the major focus of the inquiry. Considering the 
purpose of the study, the naturalistic research paradigm (Lincoln ^ Cuba, 
1985) provided the most appropriate framework for the dislgn of the 
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inquiry. Previous research regarding professional socialization and che 
development ot perspectives has demonstrated that qualitative research 
methods and a naturalistic theoretical perspective allov unanticipated 
phenonena to be investigated as they emerge (Friebus, 1977). 

Students majoring in social studies education at a large mldwestern 
public university during 1984-85 were the focus of the study. Twenty-five 
studecits representing each of the four major phases of the teacher 
education program at the university were selected to participated in the 
Study. The sample included students from (a) the freshman early field 
experience program, (b) the sophomore level professional Introduction to 
education program, (c) the senior level secondary social studies methods 
courses, and (d) student teaching. Four students were selected to 
participate in a pilot study while the remainder participated in the 
primary investigation. The pilot study consisted of interviews that were 
open-ended, loosely structured, and focused on general schooling 
background, significant influences in the decision to teach, and general 
perceptions of teaching. Based upon the pilot interviews and previous 
ethnographic investigations of the professional socialization process 
(Becker et al., 1961 i Lortie, 1975), an interview schedula was constructed 
for use in the primary investigation. 

Interview sessions that ranged from one to two hours in length were 
ionducted with the remaining 21 participants. Through the interviewing 
process, the researcher attempted to construct a story of the development 
if each individual as a preservice teacher. The Interviews were similar to 
<hat Levinaon (1978) calls biographical interviews and generally followed 
:he established interview schedule, but were sensitive to and probed 
.ndlvidual respondents' replies. The interviews focused on the development 
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of the iadlviduals' teaching perapectivea over etna, particularly during 
the university teacher education prograo. All interyiewa were tape 
recorded and transcribed. The transcribed interview data were analyzed 
using a modified version of the constant conparative method of data 
analysia (Glaser & Strauss, 1967| Miles and Huberman, 1984). Data 
categories and patterns were identified, defined, and then compared across 
Individuals and groups. The patterns and categories of data were 
continuously refined or linked to other classes ^-^mm^. In order to 
add oeaning to the coding process, narginal rRsarts aad s|h», were used to 
point out important issues that codes might ia«# vrrsaj and to 

suggest new interpretations, leads, and corewftetcis ««« aid among 
particular categories. 

Respondents participated in follow-up iB^?rvi#ws, ^mm the researcher 
shared specific patterns that emerged froi? im stufij m well as tentative 
concluaiona. The respondents were given ir. uai^y to confirm, modify, 

or challenge the information in a guranary - ■ tsdy'a prelifflinary 
findings. The major means through which tfe€ cf«4i;&iiity of the findings 
was established included t (a) triangulaeion techniques, including a 
variety of data sources (audio tapes, transcriptions, follow-up interviews, 
brief written biographical surveys), (b) field notes and research Journal 
of the researcher, (c) member checks (I.e., the clarification of questions 
and responses during and after the interviews, and the sharing of interview 
transcripts, working hypotheaea, and interpretations with respondents). 

The data analysia resulted in perapectlve profiles of individuala and 
sample groups. The profiles are baaed on a grounded framework, that is, 
the major components of the teacher perspectives as presented in the 
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profiles were net based upon a predeteriained framework, but emerge during 
Che data analysis. 

The four major components of the teacher perspectives profiles 
includeds (a) motivations for entering the teaching profession, (b) 
''^^^•^^ the role, function and praccices of teachers, (c) views on 

the process of learning to teach, and (d) conceptions of the nature and 
^"^P*^* °' education. The paper presents findings regarding 

each of these components. The following selected observations are 
representative of findings regarding the latter two components of 
preservice teachers* perspectives. 

ChrerTiew of the ^ttlo fi 
The setting of the study was a large aldwestern public university. 
The university offers 34 programs for undergraduate education majors and is 
accredited by the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. Graduates of the secondary social studies education program 
receive a comprehensive certificate that allows them to teach history and 
the social sciences in grades 7-12. During the 1984-1985 academic year the 
social studies education program accounted for 7.7% (55 of 717) of the 
graduates of the college of education. 

The teacher education program la heavily field experience oriented. 
The college offers an early experience program to orovide prospective 
education majors the opportunity to explore teaching before applying for 
adalsslon to the college. The freshman early field experience program 
(FEEP) provides prospective teachers the opportunity to work in a school 
seccing for 1$ hours a week throughout a ten week quarter. Field 
experiences are supplemented by a weekly on-campus seminar. 
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The proftssional education requirements include course work in 
foundations, introductory pedagogy and educational psychology, and special 
methods courses^ After admission to the colleget students continue their 
field experience by enrolling in the professional introduction program 
(PI)^ This sequence of two 6*quarter-hour pourses is designed to Introduce 
students to the study of teaching at all grade levels. The emphasis of the 
PI program^ — ^the concepts, skills, and problems of teaching^is supplemented 
by 120 clock hours of field experiences. After completing the second 
course in the PI sequence and appropriate courses in their teaching field, 
students are eligible to enroll in the social studies methods course 
sequence « Following successful completion of the social studies methods 
courses, students may enroll for student teaching, which is conducted over 
a 10 week quarter. The distribution of course requirements in this pro|ram 
is similar to the typical secondary education programs found at other 
teacher education institutions (Kluender, 1984), However, this program 
requires more field experience and course work in the teaching field and 
less course work in the liberal arts than the average secondary education 
program* Figure I graphically illustrates this comparison, 

Preservice Teachers' Perspectives 
The data of this study support the hypothesis that teacher 
socialisation is a dialectical process. The development of particular 
teacher perspectives by preservlce social studies teachers is an outcome of 
the socialization process and evolves from several sources of influence. 
The development of preservlce teachers* perspectives Is affected by their 
preservlce teacher education experiences , but the changes in their beliefs 
and attitudes that occur are not deep internal changes. Teachers - 
perspectives seem to be the result of three separate sees of forces i (a) 
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the social structural variables prospective teachers ancountar In 
universities and schoolSt (b) the individual's personal biography, and (c) 
the individual's active mediation of the interaction between the first two 
sets of variables* A major finding of this study was that an individual's 
teaching perspective is the product of his or her interaction with the 
social structural elements of the schools , university teacher education* 
and his or her personal biography. 

Social structural variables determine the program organization of 
teacher education, the perspectives the preservice teachers are exposed to 
in field experiences, the type of experiences the preservice teachers are 
allowed to have, as well as the knowledge and skills they acquire during 
their university education. Social structural variables also include 
experiences preservice teachers had as pupils in elementary and secondary 
schools, where they closely observed the actions of aeachers for many 
years. Personal biography of the individual also functions as a structural 
variable , placing cartain constraints on the individual's actions and 
beliefs in light of past experiences, 

Preservice teachers were not found to be passive recipients of the 
constraints placed upon then by social structures. Instead, preservice 
teachers were found to be mediators and creators of values, playing an 
active role in the construction of their own identities as teachers, 
Preservice teachers play a part in the resistance to and transformation of 
the prevailing social structures. This dialectic between individuals and 
social structures is illustrated by the existence of several interactional 
processes including i (a) role-playing, (b) selective role-modeling, (c) 
impression management, and (d) self-legitimation,^ Through this 
dialectical process, preservice teachers developed theories of action or 
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parspactlvM that guided thtlr acclons as teachars. The rafflsinder o£ the 
paper is devoted to dascribing the nature of the teaching peripactlvaa held 
by tha participants in this study » 

Tha interview data produced information regarding the teacher 
perspactivas of respondants as they related to four genaral araasi (a) 
motivations for taaching» (b) imagaa of taachars and taaching, (c) 
conceptions of the natura and purpose of social atudlas, and (d) the 
process of learning to taach, 
ttotiyatloBa for Taaching 

In LortiaU (1975) study of tha school teacher, he idanttfiad six 
attractive alamants of the work of taachars i working with young people i 
prida in parforming important public service | ease of entry, exit, and re- 
entry i time compatibility I modest material benefits i and psychic rewards 
rasulting from student achlevemant* Of these six motivations for taaching, 
only one was mentioned by mora than 251 of the respondents in this study, 
that is, working with young people (by 61% of the respondents). Some 
representative conmients by respondents include the following (codes 
following Intarvtew excerpts identify individual respondents and their 
status in the program) i 

I would like to feel Ilka I had a part in the outcome of 
students.., that 1 had some kind of influence over kids... to be there 
when they needed someone. After all ^ they are in school six hours a 
day..«,I think they [the students] would bacoma your family after a 
while. (F^/3) 

I get personal gratification out of helping other people and I feel 
great when I help somebody else understand things. ... As far as the 
kids are concerned, I really enjoy being around people— younger kids— 
because the thing I have realized now that I am In college Is that 
they are going through the same stuff that 1 went through and they 
have a lot to expect In the future. Sot I'm trying to help them get 
their act together. (FEEP/4) 
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In addition to working with young people, a strong desire to stay 
involved with the subject area (almost always Identified as history, not 
social studies) was expressed by the respondents. ' 

I saw teaching as an opportunity to continue learning about history 
and, not only that, but, to use whatever talent I may have toward 
historical Interpretation and to be looked upon by students who might 
be interested [in history] as somebody who knows something. (SSM/4) 

I am Interested in the subject matter., ..My personal library is about 
history and social sciences. . .and I've been interested in It since 
junior high... I ve been Interested in learning all oy life. I don't 
want It to^ stop once I walk out of here with my dlplona. I am hoping 
that I could give somebody a spark so they would want to learn for the 
rest of their life—not Just in ray class. (ST/l) 

I guess the largest attraction was being involved in something that I 
enjoyed— something that 1 enjoyed hearing. History and geography were 
the primary attractions. I realised there were a few things vou would 
have to do outside the classroom preparing, but I thought that would 
be something I would enjoy preparing for since a lot of my spare time 
I spend doing that anyray. (SSM/2) 

In addition to the motivations described above, respondents noted 

opportunities to coach sports (28X), summer vacations (231), and the 

absence of manual labor as attractions of teachini as an pccupatlon. 

For most respondents, there did not seem to be any specific event or 

series of events that resulted in a desire to become a teacher, although 

respondents generally described elementary and secondary school experiences 

as being positive, especially with regard to their success in social 

studies courses. Few had had experiences working with young people prlbr 

to entering teacher education. Ten of the respondents had entered coUege 

with a major other than social studies education and six of the respondents 

were in college to retrain, after having careers outside the field of 

education (including: law, commualtations, contracting, criminal Justice, 

military, and heavy industry). For those Involved In an effort to retrain 

for a new career, the most often cited reason for the change to education 

was the perceived opportunity for more Job satisfaction. 
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le v^sn't: SO fflueh a negattvft feMse csc the previous carter, but 
there osay have been some . . , t dcfl't know*. ... I wasn ' t that disMtlaf led 
with a law carear, it's jUst ml di*^»tt see myself doing that for 
20 years. I wanted to get soOetlliig wh«-ere you get more satisfaction 
out of [what you do]. Maybe It lid to •do with working in that segment 
of the lawi I wasn't real sfttiaM wltMi the work. (SSM/2) 

For those changing careers to b%ccfle iMcher», the "eased entry" (Lortle, 
1975) of Che profession vaa frfqu^atlii fac«cor in t^^ decisions. The 
relatively short time needed to b%c(iaHertiaeied and the perceived lack of 
arduousness of the teacher educatioti Piran^ combined with the opportunity 
to work in a career that would MQVtdMrofeMsional fulfillment attracted 
these individuals from what werft, iti pe ca^es, higher paying and more 
prestigious Jobs. 

In suiomary, the strongest (ftottvatlons iamr becoming teachers seemed to 
come from the respondents' deaire* tcEoncinw* their studies In the social 
sciences, particularly history. Per Mit, tl»»ere was no "conversion" 
experience, but past success in schodi pirti*€ularly In social studies 
classes, was a posielvg influence, 
Inagea of Teaehera and TeaehiflB 

Included in degerlptlona ol ch#trfircep«lona of the role of teachers 
were respondents' images of theflselifwis tesfflhera. These images provide 
an interesting linkage to the re«p^jii4iti' mofcivations for teaching, as 
well as the influences of the tewhet- iiucaticsin experiences and past school 
experiences (which will be dtscuM«d litsr In this paper). The expressed 
images of self as teacher fall i^w fcJi(58 categories i teacher-as- 
counselor, teacher-as-expert, teacheP-sMole model. 

The teacher-as-counselor Image i^i8xpre»aed frequently by those 
respondents Chat Identified the de^ir* to worta: with young people as their 
moctvatlon for teaching. 

You are with these stodencs far si« hours a a day. You have got to 
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relate Co their problems. They have got more wiid thinga coming up 
that you have got to bo nbU to handle and raiiU^,^. . .bcs proparod to 
deal with. (PI/2) 

Relating to tho student whan you are not teaching. Being there like 
a,*, I don't want to aay counselor, but someone thare that th^y can 
talk to, that kind of role* Just somoono thoro for thQ atudenta to 
talk to, Ba a type of teacher that the student can look up to. But, 
yet they are having a good time and thay are learning right along with 
it. (PI/4) 

I think you hava to get close to the students. . .have more of an 
openness. Be on more of a personal c^r friendship basis* (SSM/S) 

You want to make youreolf available. Sometimes I feel you have got to 
get away from the strict teacher-student thing. You have to makQ 
youraelf available for other things,,, to talk about other 
things, . .other pfoblems* not alwaya school* (SSM/1) 

SometiMs surrogate parent* Sometimes priest»confeasor. 
Disciplinarian.*. which is what I didn't like, but had to do several 
tlMS* Authority figure. . .they have to have some respect for 
authority* I wouldn't want to be seen Just as a vacuous little 
vehicle spitting out knowledge* (ST/1) 

Other respondents imagined their role as teacher b% being the person 

that facilitates the discovery of new knowledge on the part of students, 

trtd serves as the "expert" in his or her field. 

[My role as a teacher Is] basically to introduce the student to 
learning that particular discipline* . .history. To get that class or 
student involved in that for 4$ minutes or however long. Hopefully 
they will come away with something. Not every student has to walk 
away from every subject overwhelffled with it..**I don't think it Is a 
teacher's job to make the students feel good about themselves. That 
is not part of the job description in my book* (SSM/4) 

Several respondents imagine their role as teacher as being a role 

model for the students. 
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Many times studont aoo you as a rolo modal. If you are dreaaad up 
nlcoly and neady ovoryday . . .know tho mocerlnl and coaiq in nml ogc 
profoaslonally. Thoy might not gat this at homo i»nd It U good for 
thorn to 300 a network of teochera that hopefully afa Itko this go thoy 
will know who tho profoaaionflls afa In the real world and who thoy 

/rS/s^^ ^® Sood to have people look to you as tho role model. 

(&T/5) 

I Chink It la a chance to mold ond ahapo people and a chnnco for 
social Iraraortallty, that Ig, to pass on soraeching of youreolf to other 
people... to mako an impression, (ST/2) 

Rospondonta wera given doscriptlona of three types of roloa teachora 

may take with regard to the school curriculum and agked to identify the 

category that would be most reproafiiicatlvc of tho rola they uould take in 

the clasaroom whan they began teaching. Tho threo rolo descriptiona were 

labeled I "teacher as technician," "teacher as modifier," and "teacher as 

creator." Three Identified the "technician" and only one chose the 

"creator" category. The remaining 17 respondents doscribed theraaelves as 

curriculum .nodifiers, that la, following the textbook and the graded course 

of study and supplementing where they felt the need. All but one 

respondent noted that being a curriculuin creator would not be a realistic 

goal for a beginning teacher, because of a lack of confidence regarding the 

mastery of the subject roacter and the fact that beginning teachers ahould 

not be viewed as "new people trying to change the system." 

I like acructure. I like to be in an environment where things aren't 
flying around. Where there la a chain of order and aorae guidelines 
pertaining to curriculum and raaterlals, but I like to have the freedom 
to be able to modify and change things as I see fit. I don't want to 
terribly from the eatabllshed order or cause a revolution. 

You have got to go a little bit by the book until you get your feet 
wet and see what works, I think to be truly creative you have to have 
been there for a while, know your work, and have seniority. I think 
if you go in there right away [and become a creator of curriculum J 
they 11 say this person can't follow directions or anything. It would 
really be suicide In that case, (ST/5) 
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I would want to place mysalf In the curriculum creator catogory, but I 
think whdn I ftrgt got out I'm going to ba qo scared and I*m going to 
be afraid to go off and do my own thing. Othor toiichgrfl [may be] 
talking about and criticising mo, I havan't bmi) there long enouah 
[as a beginning teacher] to do aomo things that they might not apprdv© 
of. I*m not that daring. Maybe later on^ but 1 think my flrpt y^ar I 
would probably want everything just so-ao and by the book* (Pl/4) 

Whon preaervlce teachefe described their beliefs ra|arding appropriate 

teaching strategiei for secondary social studiea classroom, the emphasis 

was on avoiding techniques that would bo "boring'' for the students^ The 

focua was on using a variety of atratagiea and incorporating the active 

participation of students through group work^ siraulotions and gamofij or by 

allowinK the students to participate in choosing the topics of study, 

I would hope that I would go to other sources and get different ideas* 
I would not keep the clans strictly structured , but allow for soma 
change... do something new and add varitty to my classes* (FEEP/3) 

I think I would be a good taachar because I wouldn't stick to Just one 
pattern. I think If you had the sane thing day after day it would 
become the most boring thing.. .it would be boring for you and your 
students. So 1 would try dlfferant techniques and approaches and if 
something doesn't work you have to keep on going because if you are 
doing a lecture and you see your lecture is putting half the people to 
sleep, you can't be afraid to change. (ST/5) 

Comparing the respondents* stated baliafs about teaching practices and 
an analysis of tha actual teaching strategies they used during field 
experiences illustrates a contradiction between respondents' stated beliefs 
and actions. All 21 respondents relied primarily on a lecture/recitation 
format when teaching in university sponsored field expariencas. 
Respondanti did suppleflient their lectures with other methods including; 
films and visuals (62%), small group assignraents (24%), 
workbooks/worksheecs (19X), and simulation/inquiry methods C14%),2 

In summary I the respondents possassad distinct Images of themoalvas 
has teachers and had clear*cut ideas of the role they would play in the 
classrooffl, Tha moat frequently described teacher images were? (a) 
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toachor-as-counselor I (b) tmichiir-aa^tixport, and (c) teacher-oa-role model, 
Raspondisnta typically doacrtbod their rqlo aa a tpacher m balng a modlClxH 
of Che oKtant Gurriculum, although, mony eKi)rfia0ed the desiro to dovolop 
aklUs that would allow tham to be moft er^atlvo and produco tholr own 
curriculum materiala* The data also iUuatrated tnconi3lst0ncl0s regarding 
rggpondentg' actions in field eKperiencea and their stated belitfa about 
apprDprlat© teaehing practices* 

Belials About th® Hature and Purgoge of Social Studies 

Throughout tho intervlovBi laQpnndentg expre^^aed beliefs and Ideas 

about what aoeial scudlas ia and why it ought to be taught, R0apQndonts* 

conceptiona of the purpose ol social studies In the school curriculum could 

generally be grouped into two categariesi (a) tranafer of cultural 

knowledge to younger generations and (b) devalopmant of students with a 

well-rounded knowledge baae and the ability to think eritically* The 

latter of these two categories was the moat commonly mentioned purpose of 

social studies in the curriculum. Many respondents noted that social 

studies held a unique and iciportant place in the school curriculum as a 

forum for the expression of student ideas and beliefs and the critical 

eKamlnation of opinions held by other people. Their statements reiarding 

the purpose of the social studies many times revealed naive conceptions of 

other subject areas ^ 

One of the most essential roles for the social studies teacher is to 
get the students to thlnk#,tnot Just learn whatever the subject matter 
is, but to think behind the causes [of an event] and how it has a 
bearing on our lives today* How what they learned from the past can 
be applied [today]. ,As far as getting students to think critically 
about society and the role of society i I guess that's primarily the 
responsibility of the social studies teacher* It wouldn't apply as 
much to math or physical education • (SSM/2) 

The difference between math and history is that courses in the social 
studies go beyond the classroom and classroom learning. You deal with 
government, you deal with how you are going to relate and deal with 
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society flifter you hav© gono out of the clasriroom and in that rMpoct 
eofiial studl0g dooa htiva a largor roio find a greatdr rtispontiibility 
than, aayp a math or a acionco class. A social atudies tQachar mti b 
a groat Influence on a student *8 way of looking at the outeide world- 
above and beyond tho other things that he is influonced by, lika 
teiovialon, tho home situation, or fri0ndg, (ST/2) 

[Soaial studies teachars] hava more of a chance to create dissonanco- 
there la more of a chance to make the kids think, "Oh gee! Why le 
this happening? What can I do to change it? Why did the people let 
this happen?" (ST/1) 

A small number of reapondanta (three) held the conventional view that 

tho purpose of social studies in the school curriculum m& to pass on the 

cultural content of tho dominant society to the next generation. This 

belief about the purpose of the social atudloa was exemplified in the 

following statement made by a scudent in the freshman field experience 

program to Justify the inclusion of iocial studies in the eurrlculumi 

I Just feel that everyone should have a certain background of the 
country-s history, the world's history. Where we have been and where 
we are going and how we got there, **the revolution* (FEEP/5) 

As a result of experiences in the field, one student in the social 

studies methods sequence decided he would not teach after graduation. He 

expressed conce^ n over what ha characcerlaed as the "widebpread" belief 

that social studies should teach the values and morals of the dominant 

society. 

It seems to me that you are expected to conform to a certain value 
systeop and whether I disagree or agree with it is of no relevance. I 
don't like the idea of teaching people what is right and wrong*... I'm 
not sure how to explain it*... People have always expected the schools 
where they send their children to provide some sort of social control. 
I don't want to feel like I'm a factory stuffing kids into one end of 
a machine and having them come out like something else, *. .Communities 
and school administrators— they want to teach more than Just facts. 
They want you to teach values and morals* (SSM/4) 

Preservtce teachers seemed to have more difficulty articulating a 

conception of what social studies is than they did in describing why social 

studies should be taught* This is not surprising considering the ongoing 
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debaco among aoctoi studioa oducatora rogarding thl,^ vary qucigtion. 'thorn 

respondents oxprasslng a conception of tim mituro of the social studioo 

(bH^) con ba categorlMU Into four groups^ (&) those who perceive tha 

social studios as knowledge that is poraonally mGanlngful, (b) thoao for 

whom the aacial studioa is history, (c) those who sea social studies as 

part of an intagrated curriculum^ and (d) those who se© social studJ©B as 

citl^onship education* Only one raQpondant e^presaod each of tho lattor 

two conceptions. Social studies as knowledge that la personally moa^iinsful 

was o conception held by chose who placed arsphasia on providing the 

opportunity for students to explore thair own opinions and the opinions of 

others on issues that ara relevant to their llvoa. 

[Social studies] lets the gtudent think for hiffliolf, EKprMg ttlmself. 
Express his ideas, his values* Rather than [the teacher savineK 
^'this is what it is." (SSM/S) 

[Wichln social studies] there is ao much to learn and there is so much 
that is applicable to real life situations* There are a lot of 
conflicts in society and high school kids would be rnore interested in 
something that they can see and read about every day instead of 
something that is cut and dried-^like math^ In social studies, you*ve 
got to let kids express themselves. You don't have to have a right or 
wrong answer^ (SSM/1) 

The conception of social studies as history also yielded a surprising 

glimpse of the nature of history as conceived by the respondents, 

A history teacher pretty much has it set... there is no way his lesson 
plans are going to change. History la history, but I think each year 
he should bring about a new way of doing it* Not just use the same 
lesson plans every year. (Pl/4) 

In history, there Is nothing you can change There is very little 
deviation. (FEEP/3) 

I would say social studies is less open to question in general than is 
science. There are still going to be questions. There are going to 
be people who have never experienced the lesson. I guess with social 
studies you don't have to have quite as open-olnded as you do in 
science*. ♦^Social studies, I feel, is pretty much cut and dried* It 
has happened. It is not going to change. It has already happened, so 
let's work on it...*The question int How did we do It, and what were 
the battles involved? (FBEP/5) 
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In aummary, a majorlLy of tha raapondonta dOBcrtbed tho purpose of 
aociiil gtudieg in tha school curriculum aa being aithor (a) Co tronofor 
cultural knowlodge Co younger generations or (b) Che development of 
students with a woll-roundod knowlodgo baB^ ^ud the ability to think 
critically. Respondente experienced difficult/ In describing the nature of 
the social studies* The two most frequent conceptions of sceial studies 
expressed by the reepondents were (a) social studies as personally 
meaningful knowledge and (b) aocial studies as the study of history* 
Perapectivea on Learpiag How to teach 

Four areas stand out in the analysis of respondents perspectives- on 
how one learns to teach. These areas includes (a) the change from a 
student-perspactlye to a teacher-perspective, (b) the perceived knowledge 
and skills requisite for successful teaching, and (c) responses to the 
teacher education curriculum. 

From stude nt to teacher parspectlve . In 1975, Lortie described the 
years teachers spent as students in elementary and secondary schools as the 
apprenticeship of observationi During his or her 16 years of general 
schooling and ovar 13,000 hours of contact with classroom teachers, the 
prospective teacher has developed a definite idea about the nature of the 
teacher's role. Lortie acknowledges the limitations of this 
apprenticeship, due particularly to the fact that the student views the 
teacher from one particular vantage polnt^a point that does not offer 
insight into the problems of teaching. The student is the "target" of the 
teacher's actions and, therefore, as Lor tie points out, takes the 
perspective of an audience viewing a play the student is not privy to the 
goings on backstage « 
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I atlll havon-t looked upon myoelf as being a teachur. My primary 
concarn iy acill m a atudont. (SSM/4) 

It*s [teaching] hard becauao I when got up in froht of the class I . 
felt like I was a 3tud@iit too and I fait like one of them. But, I 
would like to think that in professional courses I would feel mora 
like a profesaiQnali I would foel more like I was part of the work 
force, (FEEP/3) 

When I approach the classroom as a teacher, I look at things to point 
out to students, . .where as a student, I look at it as some things that 
I want to learn myself .You have to have a broader perspective fas a 
teacher], (FEEP/5) r i 

[As a studont] 1 would say I was Just part of the crowd. I wasn't 
different from anybody el^e. Being a teacher, you are the head 
honcho. You are in the classroom and you've got to keep everything 
going • It's going to be hard for me because I am kind of shy and I 
kind of keep to myself* It's going to be hard letting myself out and 
trying to get those kids involved, 1 will have some problems there » 
but that is Juac going to take time, (PI/4) 

I*va seen things from the other side of the desk, l*ve seen some or 
the^things that I thought I got away with as a student and [now] I 
don*t think 1 did [get away with It]. Looking over someone 'i paper or 
passing notes or talking. Teachers are real people too. They have 
more going on in their lives. Teaching is a lot of hard work. It is 
a lot harder that I thought it would be. (ST/2) 

Interpreting the classroom from a teacher's perspective was a problem not 

limited to preservlce teachers in the earliest stages of their professional 

education. 

Perceived knowledge and skills requisite for successful teaching . The 

type of knowledge considered most Important for a successful and effective 

social studies teaching experience, by the overwhelming majority of 

respondents (86%), was a command of content area knowledge, particularly 

listory and the social sciences. But many respondents also felt that a 

broad exposure to other content areas— in essence a liberal arts 

iackground— was a requisite for all teachers. 

History teachers should know history very well» 1 mean it is 
something you should keep abreast of. Never say, "Well, I know 
enoughs I've taught three years and I'm going to use the same 
outlines. Kids will ask the same questions, so I'll never have to 
studf any differently." I think it is something you always have to 
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Update, eapaclaily with kidg today getting smarter . (ST/4) 

I £@el that a younger teacher without a . 1 aubjqct background would 
bo more apt to bo crittcizod because of the simple reason that ho 
might bo alraid somebody might pop up a question he couldn't 
answer... A well prepared teacher, I feel, ia more rospectod by tho 
students. The students are more opt to respect and want to learn from 
soma one that ia well prepared. (FEEP/5) 

While almost all the respondents were convinced of the primary 
importance of raaatering the content araa one was planning to teach, many 
also pointed out that eKportlae in a subject area did not neceagarily make 
one an offactive Ceacher. To tllufltfate thia point, several mentioned 
university course work in which the inatructor obviously had a strong grasp 
of the content, but was unable to convey a similar understanding co the 
students. The abilities to "relate to atudentg", "have a caring attitude", 
or "be able to communicate ideas", were mentioned by 90% of the respondents 
as the first or second most important skills to master for success in the 
classroom. 

• 

I believe that being able to understand students is the most important 
thing because the knowledge is there in the text and I could go 
through a chapter and write down the notes that 1 would need to teach 
the class. You do not necessarily have to know the facts, but being 
able to communicate with the students— Interact with the students- 
would be more important than Just conveying facts or knowing the 
facts, (FEEP/1) 

Respondents frequently described personality characteristics instead 
of specific knowledge or skills as critical to success as a classroom 
teacher. Qualities conaidered important included i tolerance of dissenting 
opinions, flexibility, sensitivity to others, enthusiasm about work, and 
creativity. Only three respondents mentioned the importance of teaching 
techniques used (including two student teachers and one social studies 
methods student) and only two mentioned the importance of classroom 
manaiement abilities (one of which was a student teacher). Emerging from 
the respondencs' discussion about the requisite knowledge and skills of 
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teaching was the wldeaproad belief thot personality charactorlatlca wore 
more Important to succoaa in tho claasroom than any part^lcular knowlodga or 
skills chat might be taught during teacher education. 

I think your peraonality is going to make you a better teacher than 
all the knowledge in the world. I really do. It's a talont 
[succeasful teaching],' I think it's Just aa much of a talent as ia 
being a musician. You can learn all kinds ol technical things but if 
you ^ don t have the talent, you can go ahead and play the notps, but 
you re not going to hear the same aoul....It doesn't matter how tnany 
times you send someone off for training. ..it's not going to change 
their personality...! don't think you can totally learn to teach I 
think that a lot of people Just couldn't do it. I think It haa a lot 
to do with your peraonalicy. . . . You have certain potentials, certain 
capabilities... so If you don't have it, no matter what the university 
does, they re not going to make a teacher out of somebody who really 
tubes %T/ir"* * ^" ^ somewhere with test 

Teaching and learning to teach were portrayed as very personal, 
individualistic, and natural processea. The key to learning to teach for 
most respondents was to "know yourself" and have the ability to draw upon 
natural abilities (personality). 

I think teachers ahould have a basic insight Into themselves and other 
people. They have got to know themselves and know their abilities 
their limitations, their prejudices and be able to effectively 
cominunicate what It is that they are suppose to teach. (SSM/4) 

Peraonality... I know that has got to have a lot to do with being an 
effective teacher. A lot of the things I have done in the classroom 
was from my own experience as a parent. A year ago, I probably 
couldn t explain why I did those things. Now that 1 have read the 
textbooks for my education courses, I can give formal names to what-I 
aia. (PI/2) 

They asked us what we thought a teacher should do [in certain 
situations] and everything everyone said was right. I agreed with 
evefyching they said. It Is going to be different for everybody. No 
one Is the same. No one is going to teach the same way. No matter 
how much I want to be like the cooperating teacher I had In FEEP, I'm 
never going to be exactly like him. CPI/4) 

In summary, the requisite knowledge and skills of teaching were 
conceived as being highly personal and individualistic. That is, 
respondents viewed the knowledge base of teaching as being relatlvlstic and 
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incHvlduolistic. A utiUcarian perapocclva domlntitod the regpondonts' 
beliefs regarding teaching. The flccltudo oxprassad waa,,"what ia right ig 
what works for you and what you feel comf oi t-^ble doing." Thig attitude 
soenied to bo oncouragod by the discuaslons often held in teacher education 
courasg, in which students freely expressed their beliefa and ideaa 
regarding teaching and learning without having their statementa crittcaUy 
examined by the Instructor or other prospective teachers. Field 
experiences also contrlbutQd to thlu point of ^low by encouraging an 
apprenciceghip orientation to the classroom that atreased maatory of 
Instructional and management techniques while de-emphaalElng any critical 
examination of what was done in the classroom. 

Responses to the teac her education curriculum . Preaervice teachers' 
expectations for what they would encounter in the teacher education 
curriculum were either negative or non-existent. Lanier and Little (1986) 
have noted that low and/or negative expectations of teacher education, 
"reflect an awareness that teacher education Is easy to enter, 
intellectually weak, and possibly unnecessary" (p. 342). Several students 
in this study stated that they chose ceacher education as a major after 
they had difficulty in other disciplines. Education was "supposed to be an 
easy major." The following statements reflect the generally low level of 
expectations many preserviee teachers had of teacher education upon 
admission to the college of education. 

I really wasn't sure what to expect. Because the more I thought about 
It the more I wondered what it could be all about. So I kind of went 
into it wlthouc expectations. (SS^ — 



I thought [teacher education courses would be] more or leas like other 
classrooifls where we would sit down and the teacher would say, "this is 
what I did and thia is the best way to do tt." (SSM/1) 
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I didn't know [what to expect], I rcmUy dnin't know. I roally 
wasn t woU-groundod aa to what to oKpoct. I Chouaht it would be n 
lot harder than it waa. (ST/2) , 

thi3!.!!''(MM) ^ ^'^^"^^ this, a toucher .should do 

It should be noted that OKpectationa were much lower and more negative for 
the course work than for other parts o£ the teacher education program, 
particularly field-related experiences. Low initial expactationa wore not 
significantly improved until students reached the special mothoda course 
work in aoclal studios, which was the most valued portion of teochor 
education course work. Respondenta reported high expectations for student 
teachina aa well as other field experiences. (Other aspects of the 
curriculuin of field experiences will be examined later in this section.) 

General methods and foundations courses (such as the professional 
introduction to education sequence) were characterized by the raajorlty of 
respondents as much less useful than the social studies methods courses. 
The major complaint regarding general methods and foundations courses was 
that they did not provide Information that was readily applicable in the 
secondary social studies classFOora. Respondents felt that although the 
courses addressed importanc issues, they had not acquired or practiced any 
skills that would make them adept at handling typical classroom problems 
and events. 

I don't think I learniid how to discipline in the course. We learned 
that It was considered the number one problem in education, but not 
really how to deal with it. I don't even know if it's possible to 
teach that.... It s hard to understand how these courses relate to 
teaching in the classroom. Some of it seems like theories vou'll 
never use, (PI/S) ^ 

I haven't learned a whole hell of a lot in my education classes. .. .One 
fif^?#f"?J a perfect example of talking generically and talking 

-u^\ There is a potential that in ray classroom there will be 
children who have special needs, .This was a perfect opportunity to 
talk to us and to say, "look— if you have a kid who has a hearlna 
problem, you might want to think about taking these steps...." I would 
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have liked to have seen aomG thinga like, "Thoso aro aigM that 
Indicate that a child doeen't hear woll" and *'Hore are some thinga 
that you can do to make that child ^ a oducation oefsier." Instead 'w© 
went through alaborato Juatif ications for the malnacreamlna laws,.," 
CSSM/3) 

While the social studies methods courses wore genarally accepted as 
"more practical," respondents felt that they could be even more ao by 
examining specific pedagosiMl gituatione Instead of focusing on theories 
of instruction supported by isolated exampleSi Many of the etudenta 

described a curriculum laboratory approach to teaching social studies 

methods as one way of making the courses more easily applicable. 

Somewhere along the line, every social studies teacher is going to 
have to teach the history of the United States,,**! don't see any 
place in the college of education that gives me any idea of how to do 
that. The college seems to be [focusing on] how to deal with teaching 
on a generic level,.* they seem to be afraid of talking about 
specifies**.*! want to have a raethodology and it's fine to talk about 
reflective inquiry and give examples* ,* *But, I'm not so sure of how to 
adapt that to teaching about the American Revolution* Sure, I see a 
little, I see Individual things emerging— we can use a simulation — but 
what about pulling it all together? 1 see those [examples] as little 
notches along a straight path*i**We have to come back to this because 
I haven't been taught to tie all of that together into some kind of 
methodology. CSSM/3) 

It's not specific enough as far as*,*Okay, here's a world history 
unit, you can approach it this way or this way, ..Okay, here's a psych 
unit, you can approach it like this or you can approach it like this. 
I mean, you just never get anything specific. It's just, wall, you 
should use some transparencies if you feel like it and there's always 
film strips,** .In addition to having a methods textbook that says here 
are some different methods, you can apply them yourself, it would be 
nice to have a high school textbook....! think if you had the kind of 
course work that says here's an American history book and now we're 
going to use our theoretical methods and work with this material 
because it Is what you have to do in real life. • .that would be great! 
(ST/6) " 

Only two respondents felt that more teacher education courses would be 
beneficial, Kespondents genarally failed to acknowledge the importance of 
mastering the empirical knowledge base of teaching. Two of the six student 
teachers in the study did admit that upon completing their student teaching 
quarter, they had a better understanding of the relevance of topics 
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discussed in all of their teacher education courses. As one atudont toachor 
put its , . 

i 

At the timo 1 was taking it [toochar education course work] 1 didn't 
think I was learning that much from It. But, now that I've completed 
those classes and ray student teaching, what was aald makes so much 
more sense, and it helped me so much in my student teaching* .. .CST/5) 

Field oxperiencea dominated preaorvlce teachers' deacrlptions of how 
they learn about teaching. 

Learning how to teach Ig goctlng actual experience— talking In front 
of the class of scudents, plus learning the right techniques that can 
ba used. It s learning how to coraniunlcatQ with those students on a 
level they will understand. CSSM/2) 

The way I learned how to teach was I had to apply what I learned in 
the coursea. I remember reading about this and being lectured to 
about it and now I have to alt down and actually do it. Reading about 
is was good, but doing it was better. (ST/1) 

The reasons given lor the significance of field experiences in 

learning how to teacn varied. Field experience provided preaervice 

teachers with the opportunity tos (a) evaluate their Interests In 

teaching, (b) test out and practice their abilities as teachers, (c) begin 

developing a teacher's view of the classroora, and (d) experience concrete 

situations that could be linked to the abstract notions discussed in course 

work. Each of the following cororaents from respondents illustrates one of 

these reasons for the significance of field experiences. 

I went Into PEEP not knowing if I wanted to go into the education 
field or not, I just wanted to try it out. 1 came out of there 
thinking this is what I really want to do. (PI/4) 

[Field experiences are significant] because there you are doing it. 
You learn directly from your mistakes. You see your mistakes much 
faster. I felt a lot of times in the classroora situation [at the 
university] a lot of the issues were based on opinion. Your answers 
were based on your opinion and It Is easy to do that In a classroom. 
Anybody can fake that, aa long as you know how to articulate In a 
clear-cut fashion. You can write the graateac essay in the world and 
it may mean nothing, but in the classroom it's a different story. 
There is nowhere to hide. If you goof-up, you goof-up, I think I 
learned faster and I realized my mistakes quicker [in the field], I 
really made a lot of mistakes in the classroom In terms of opinions 
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that weren't well groundLnl and I hotdfi't rQallgod thmn y<iCt (ST/2) 

Weil, you Bm it from a different p^rspt^ctlv^ thm the students do,, 
even thought you went thara for four years in high school. And, you 
360 a different light sitting on the alda [during field ©xperlonce] 
and not having to listen to the taacher's material. You can see what 
h0 doas to handlo tha probloras and what he's facing in aradlng papers 
and making up tests* How much material ho has to cover in a certain 
amount of time. And, you also hava tha praasura of knowing tha 
raaterial that you havo to teach. You g^t a close look at what they 
[teachara] know and what they go through. (PI/5) 

During field experloncM, 1 probably had avery^-well maybe not ovorv 
tmaglnabla sttuttion oMur while I wae either in Irene of the 
clasiroom or observing o claairoom. That meant aomething that I don^t 
think they can teach you here [at the university]. What to do in this 
or that situation^ It's spontaneous-*you can't take the time, like in 
education courses, to read over someone else*a notes or read a book on 
what they did or something like that, (SSM/1) 

Field experiences were found to vary greatly from person to person, 
even within the same field experience programs. These program 
inconsistencies seemed to be a function of the particular classrooni/school 
situation within which the experience occurred and the particular 
personality or method of the cooperating teacher. For example, dramatic 
and sweeping differences existed In responsibilities for preservice 
teachers in PEEP. While the official purpose of FEEP was to enable 
preservice teachers to observe and take on minor teaching roles (usually 
including clerical tasks and teaching a few lessons during the ten week 
experience) three of the five respondents taught between 20 and 30 
individual lessons* Because of the wide range of experiences within this 
one program, its Impact on preservice teachers* perspectives was 
respectively varied. For most respondents, a positive FEEP experience 
served to confirm a career choice, for others the experience served as 
evidence that they were qualified to teach. Compare the following comments 
on the role of FEEP as assessed by two respondentsi the first comment is 
froo aa Individual who had taught only one lesson during FffiP, while th© 
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latter comment comas from a rciapondont who hart led 20 loasona* 

Th© purpose of FEEP waa Just seeing If that's wharc we really wonctid to 
do. It ym really an cixplorafcory iiKperienco, We had a big mooting 
aftar It waj all done and a couple of pooplo said, "I don't want to 
toach anymore." I thought that was an Important thing to find out. 

(PI/3) H g 

You ean*t raally laarn to tMch out of a book. I thought it would bo 
daay. My first l@ason 1 had meraofiMd, You've got to do it [toachj 
at least a few timoa boforo you can really master it, and then it's 
oaay* (FEEP/2) 

For ifloat t^Bpond^ntn, the early field axperiences wera significant in that 
from tho experlencas they confirmed their caroer cholca and sainod greater 
confidonca in their ability to aet in the teachar'a role. 

When teaching during early field axporioncei (not including etudGnt 
teaching), the raspondants had few options other than to follow their 
cooperating teachers* guidelines* Some respondents ware given the froadom 
to decide on the appropriate taaching strateglesi but the cooperattng 
teacher dictated the topics to ba taught* Findings show that while 
cooperating teachers had a significant influence on the actions of 
presarvice teachers in early field experiences, they had much less of 
influence on their perspectives. Respondents pointed out that in early 
field experiences, they followed the Instructiona of cooperating teachers, 
although, in many cases, thty did not agree with chara* 

The student teaching experience presented a different sat of 
circumstances than did the early field experiences. Student teachers were 
allowed more independence and the experience was perceived as more 
evaluatlon-^orlanted than exploratory. The student teaching experience was 
rated as the most valuable part of the teacher education program because It 
allowed students to try on the role of professional teacher. Several 
respondents noted that preservlce taaehera must "prove themselves" in ways 
ufillkt their counterparts In other disciplines. The unique role of the 
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oducation atudent is describe by two of th« raapondonts In the following 
coramanta: 

Ic'a dilforunt in the aanae that wo have the field oMperionce like the 
peoplo chat are in the college of medicine. We have to go out and 
prove ourselves and I know the Engliah students don't have to do that. 
The hlotory itudenta don't either. 1 was kind of depressed in a way 
ray last quarter. Most graduating seniors have o nice easy ride 
through their last quarter. They don't have to push a lot of 
subjects. They take their finals and get out. I had to go though 
student teaching and that weighed on rae fairly heavily. Boy, what a 
way to gat out of a place. (ST/2) 

My role as a studontt was different, I was active in most of the 
methods claflsea...we had to do things, you couldn't juat alt there and 
take notes.,., We had to actually prove ourselves, whereas in the 
liberal arts you really don't have to prove yourself. You read and 
write and that is fine. You don't have to really think, "Yeah, I can 
be a liberal arts raajor," and prove it. In teaching, if you ore asked 
to prove it, you can, (ST/1) 

In summary, the curriculura of field experience was found to be the 
lost significant experience in respondents' teacher preparation. Practical 
ixperience in the field allowed preservice teachers to address several 
ireas of concern includingi (a) testing out interest in teaching as a 
areer, (b) evaluating practical skills and abilities, (c) testing beliefs 
egarding teaching strategies and classroom procedures, and (d> providing 
oncreta experiences to be linked with theoriea of education studied in 
ourse work. Moat importpntly, it was a real live exercise in dealing with 
uman learning— the thing that was "Just talk" at the university became the 
tal thing in field experiences. It is not surprising that the only aspect 
f teacher education that the respondents did not feel there was enough of 
IS experience In the classroora. 

This study supports much of what Lortle (1975) asserts regarding the 
ifluence of schooltng on the development of teacher perapectives, 
irticularly regarding the naive, aiaplistlc, and unproblenatlc view of 
lachlng that respondents had upon entering teacher education. This was 
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llluatratad In the reapondonta' viowg on the roqulalte knowlodgo ond akiUa 

for auccoaaful teaching (examiniid earllof in chig chapter), which were 

basQd more on personaUty than on podagoglcal principiea. It waa also 

iUuscrated, by what rospondents unexpectodly dlocovered durinii teacher 

education field experiences— that teaching is hard work and that clwrlcal 

tasks take a aignlficant portion of Che teucher'a cime. Excerpca from cho 

following five intarviawa iUuatrata chansQs in boliefa about the nature of 

teaching that occurred aa a reauit of teachor education field experitncea. 

I dlacovered the work load was a lot heavier Chan I thought it would 
be ar.d that it takes more time that 1 thought it would. It is also 
more atreasfui than 1 thought it would be. Even with the aunraer 
vacation, during the reat of the year you work at it aeven days a 

ItT/U ^"^^^ ^''^^y weekend and all day during the week. 

\ ST/ 1 ) 

I didn't expect the long hours a teacher really puts in. When I was 
doing my atudant Ceaching I was writing lesson plans and I waa gradlne 
papers, setting raaterial ready to run off the next day, preparing 
teats and I Juat really didn't raaliw all that was Involved— all the 
tiffle...,! know It la a lot harder that I first thousht. Ac flrat I 
thought some taachera just teach strictly by the textbook— [1 thought' 
it was just] a piece of cake for them. No preparation or anythlna. 
But, the ones that were real good teachers,..! could tell now the 
preparation they had for class and I could go back now and point out 
Che teachers who were real aood--they prepared themselves and I didn't 
realize that before. (ST/S) 

Preservice teachers do underestimate the problems and difficultiea of 
teaching and this can be traced to the limited, but strong, preconceived 
beliefs that result from the apprenticeship of observation. Lortie couples 
this finding with the negative evaluation of teacher preparation given by 
participants in his study and describes teacher education as having little 
Impact on teachers. However, while the underestimations of the 
difficulties of teaching by preservice teachers supports the notion that 
the apprenticaahip of obaervaeion is a significant force in the 
aociallMtion procesa, it does not coopleCely rula out the growth and 
developmatit of teacher perspecEives as a result of teacher education 
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expuriancoa. In fact, the 'Umexpected findinga" ropurtod above wore the 
result of field experiencea under the auaplcos of a teacher education 
program. Tho present study provides data that lllustrata tha groator pro- 
entry to post-entry changes in teacher perapectives than Lortie'i data 
indicate. The data from this itudy indicate that although the influence of 
the apprenticeship of observation iai strong, the growth and development of 
toacher porspectlveg during teacher education Lm influenced by tMchar 
education course work, field experiencei, and the active role of the 
individuals in raediatlng iocialiMtion forces, as well as the 
apprenticeship of obiervation* 

OHICUJSIWI 

This study examined one setting in which pregervice teachers are 
engaged in particular roles* There are other broader ranging aourcaa of 
influence that play a part In tha development of teacher perspectives that 
have not been addressed in this research (l.tt, the selection of teachers, 
economic factors, etc,)* However, based upon the findings of this 
research, there are several recommendation that can be made. 

First, the dialectical process of teacher perspective development 
illustrated in the findings above should be taken into account by reform- 
minded teacher educators when planning revisions of the present curriculum 
of teacher education, A better understanding of the dynamic of learning to 
teach, based upon the Insights gained from preaervlce teachers, can assist 
reformers in the creation of a teacher education curriculum that is mora 
meaningful to the prospective, as well as the practicing, teacher. 

Second, a certtral problem of preservice teacher education, as it is 
presently organlMdtiaems to be that its value depends upon the preservice 
teacher being properly prepared to learn fro® it* Course work In teacher 
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education should aim to make prtaervice teachers more aware of their own 
past exporionceQ and pfoconcoived beliefs about toaching in ordor to 
subjaot thorn to scrutiny. The goal would bo not to disprove the relovancy 
of past experiences, but simply to expose individual beliefs to critical 
axamlnation and discourage "peraonallEod" versiona of the teaching truth. 
Teacher educators should work to break down what Lortle (1975) described an 
the "Intellectual segregation** betwoon scionttfic reasoning and pedagogical 
practice. Baaed upon the findings in this research, it seems that teacher 
education has failed to meet the Ideal expressed by Dewey (1904/1964) that, 
"criticism should be directed to making the professional student thoughtful 
about his work In light of principles, rather than to induce in him a 
recognition that certain special methods are good and certain other special 
methods bad" (p*335)^ 

Third, the roles and purposes of course work and field experiences in 
teacher education also must be critically axamlned* Because of the 
importance of role-playing in the professional development of teachers, 
field experience-based learning Is the most significant event in the 
preservice teacher's professional preparation* However, field experiences 
pose several difficulties for teacher educators. As Illustrated In this 
research, field experiences promote a utilitarian perspective in preservice 
teachers. This utilitarian perspective is demonstrated in a "trial and 
error" approach to teaching. Sanders and McCutcheon (1984) point out that 
teachers rarely take actions that do not make sense to themselves, but that 
preservice teachers are faced with two significant limitations when 
performini in the fleldi "(I) chey are not able to perceive and interpret 
£he professionally significant features of the situation, and (2) they lack 
the knowledge th^t enables the practitioner to choose actions appropriate 
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in thest cifdunistanceg for the purpose of producing desired consQquencos" 
(PP* 4-5). 

For raany preservice teachers^ the broader questions of the field, such 
as the nature of learning or the role of the school In gocletyi are 
artifielal and separated from the real world activities of the teacher and 
aatlvltiea involving these broader quastions are viewed as only important 
as part of meeting teacher education course work requireraents. This 
divorce between the scholarship and method of teaching should be addressed 
through close coordination of the field and course work coraponenta of 
teacher education, Dewey (1904/1964) noted that the twin problems of 
developing an intellectual method of applying subject-matter and mastering 
techniques of class Instruction and management are not independent and 
Isolated problems. Unfortunately, the present organic tion of the teacher 
education program encourages the separation of these problems into theory- 
oriented course work and management-oriented field experiences. Teacher 
educators should strive to link the goals of mastery of teaching techniques 
and provide a foundation for professional development. 

Meeting this goal would require changes in the curriculum and learning 
experiences provided in praservice teacher education. While recent 
comprehensive plans for the reform of teacher education have addressed the 
integration of theory and practice (e.g.. The Holmes Group, 1986), the 
following selected recommendations regarding the implementation of theory 
and practice in teacher education are made as a result of the findings of 
this research. First, teacher education should provide oppoftunities for 
the study and application of action research methods by praservice 
teachers. The action research cycle involves discourse (planning and 
retlection) and practiea (observation and action) and provides a structure 
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for integrating theoreCical and practical inquiry into teaching. Recent 
litorature on reflective or inquiry oriented teacher aducation actempta to 
combine the elements of action re^jaarch with teacher education (e.g., Ross 
& Hannay, 1986; Tom, 198S). Second, organization of teacher education 
clasaea into cohort groupg would provide a support network that respondonta 
reported missing from their teacher education experience oa well as a 
context within which to share analyses of their own and others' practice. 
Fullan (1985) ausgeats that, "atimulating individual reflection in relation 
to action, and collective (two or more people) sharing of an analysis of 
this practice based reflection la at the heart of reforraa in teacher 
education" (p. 205). Lastly, a laboratory or clinical approach to teacher 
education would allow preservice teachers in methods and/or subject courses 
to work closely with classroom teachers and university teacher educators in 
integratini the theory and practice of teaching. The goal of 
laboratory/clinical teacher education would not be to give working command 
of the necessary tools of teaching (i.e., techniques of instruction and 
managenient), but rather to provide opportunities for action and reflection 
(Dewey, 1904/1964). 

There are major barriers to be overcome if these curriculum changes 
are to be irapleinented and have a lasting impact on the profession, 
including: (a) time canstralnts of baccalaureate teacher education 
programs , (b) establishment of collaborative relationships between 
universities and the schools, (c) reallocation of resources and 
responsibilities necessary to establish laboratory/cHnleal settings for 
teacher educacion, (d) staff developmenc programs to provide training for 
university profesaors and qlassroon teachers work in. the 
laboratory/clinical settinia, (e) gradual Induction teaching, and <f) 
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career«long profeeaionol davelopirient. 

ThasQ recommendatlona rupfaaent minimal isauog for consldoracion in 
Ught of the concluiiona of this study. What should no longer be ignored 
is the active role of the individual in mediating the currieulum of 
teaching. ExcellBnce In the schools cannot be achieved wlthouc quality 
teachers and quallcy teachers must hove a platform for professional grov^th. 
By recognizing this face and providing preservice coachers with the initial 
cools for professional growth and a support network for continued growth, 
an important step can be taken toward the goal of excellence in the 
schools. 
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FOOTNOTES 

^ See Ross (1986) for a complete discussion of tho procesaea of 

toachsr perspective development obaerved In this study. 
2 

At the time of Che follow-up interviews, ieveral reapondoncs hod 
advanced from their course work into afcudent teaching. Aa a reauU. the 
follow-up interviews provided more inforraation regarding the teaching 
practices of these reapondonEa. Of eho five respondenta in thiB category, 
three idGntlfled inquiry as a primary teaching atrategy during student 
teaching. 
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